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Johnsoris laugh.
[A.D. 1775.
merriment, and upon such occasions I never knew a man laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high relish of a state so different from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much to explain1. Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough: ' He laughs like a rhinoceros.'
'To BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 'DEAR SIR, ' I have an old amanuensis2 in great distress.    I have given
1  Swift did not laugh.    ' He had a countenance sour and severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance of gaiety.   He stubbornly resisted any tendency to laughter.'   Johnson's Works,vm. 222. Neither did Pope laugh.    ' By no merriment, either of others or his own, was he ever seen excited to laughter.' Id. p. 312.   Lord Chesterfield wrote (Letters, i. 329) :—' How low and unbecoming a thing laughter is.   I am sure that since I have had the full use of my reason nobody has ever heard me laugh.'  Mrs. Piozzi records (Anec. p. 298) that ' Dr. Johnson used to say " that the size of a man's understanding might always be justly measured by his mirth;" and his own was never contemptible.'
2  The day before he wrote to Mrs. Thrale:—' Peyton and Macbean (ante, i. 217) are both starving, and I cannot keep them.'   Piozsi Letters,\.2\$>.    On April i, 1776,he wrote:—'Poor Peyton expired this morning.    He probably, during many years for which he sat starving by the bed of a wife, not only useless but almost motionless, condemned by poverty to personal attendance, and by the necessity of such attendance chained down to poverty—he probably thought often how lightly he should tread the path of life without his burthen.   Of this thought the admission was unavoidable, and the indulgence might be forgiven to frailty and distress.    His wife died at last, and before she was buried he was seized by a fever, and is now going to the grave.    Such miscarriages when they happen to those on whom many eyes are fixed, fill histories and tragedies; and tears have been shed for the sufferings, and wonder excited by the fortitude of those who neither did nor suffered more than Peyton.'   Id. 312.   Baretti, in a marginal note on Piozzt Letters, i. 219, writes :—' Peyton was a fool and a drunkard.   I never saw so nauseous a fellow.'   But Baretti was a harsh judge.
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